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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





New York Vacation Saves Fuel Oil: 
Pleasure Driving Is Banned in East 


Spring vacation comes to New 
York City’s schools in mid-winter 
this year. It was announced that all 
the city’s public schools would close 
for one week, beginning Feb. 1. This 
week takes the place of the regular 
spring vacation. 

Fuel oil has gone to war—this was 
the cause of the unusual New York 
vacation. By closing at this time, the 
schools save vital oil which is needed 
in North Africa. So pupils who don’t 
like vacations should not be too sad 
about it. 

The Office of Price Administration 
took several steps to conserve oil 
and gasoline. Fuel-oil coupons for 
home use were cut to 90% of their 





former value. Fuel-oil coupons for 
office buildings and other non-home 
users were cut to 75% of their 
former value. 

The OPA also prohibited -all 
pleasure driving in 17 Eastern states. 
Cars may be used only to go to 
work, to church, to school, and to 
the hospital. They may not be used 
in going to movies, parties, games, or 
other social events (see cartoon on 
opposite page). 

And so the war really began to 
“hit home,” as people walked to 
market and to the movies. 

The penalty for breaking the rule 
is loss of your gas-ration coupon 
book. 





Map shows Russian battlefronts. Shaded area held by Germans last week. 
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Russians Drive 
Toward Rostov 


The Russians last week advanced 
rapidly on the Caucasus front, cap- 
turing several important cities and 
towns, and driving the Germans back 
for hundreds of miles. The map on 
this page shows the Russian fronts. 
Compare it with the map in Jan. 11 
Jr. Schol., p. 3, to see how far the 
Russians have advanced. 

Squadrons of mounted Cossack 
Guards led the way in fighting back 
to their farms and villages. The 
fighting took place in sleet and snow. 

The Red Army men recaptured 
Nalchik (see map), and then went 
on to take Georgievsk, an important 
town where a railroad and an oil 
pipeline meet. The next goals of this 
Russian force were Armavir and Vor- 
oshilovsk. 

Another Russian force, farther 
north, was driving toward the im- 
portant railroad junction of Salsk. 


ROLLING ON TO ROSTOV 


The greatest goal of the Russians 
on the southern front was Rostov. 
The capture of this key city would 
cut off all the Germans in the Cau- 
casus area. ; 

Two Russian armies drove toward 
Rostov. One army came from the 
north, capturing the vital railroad 
town, Millerovo. Another army, 


pushing from the east along the Don ~ 


River, was less than 50-miles from 
Rostov. The Germans counter-at- 
tacked with great force, trying to 
halt this army, But the Russians 
fought off all counter-attacks. 
Trapped at Stalingrad. Just west of 
Stalingrad, and east of the Don River 
bend (see map) the Russians are at- 
tacking the position of 22 German 
divisions who were trapped at Stal- 
ingrad. The tide ‘of battle swept far 


to the west, leaving them surrounded — 


by avenging Russians. 

Transport planes carried supplies 
and food to these encircled Germans, 
but many of the planes were shot 
down. ' 
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Mush, you Malemutes, against the foe! U.S. Army sled unit trains at Wonalancet, N.H., for winter fighting. ; 





Congress Gets Vidory Budget 


The 78th Congress of the United 
States has started to take up the 
problems of our second year of war. 


* President Roosevelt addressed the 


new Congress. “The coming year will 
be filled with violent conflict—yet 
with the promise of better things,” 
he said. “The Nazis and the Fascists 
have asked for it, and they are going 
to get it.” 

Four days later, Congress received 
the President's budget. This is a plan 
of what the Government will spend 
between July 1, 1943, and June 30, 
1944. Congress will discuss this 
budget, and perhaps make changes 
in it. Congress must pass the budget. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
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Uncle Sam Says Stop (story on p. 2) 
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in the form of a bill, before it can 
become law. 

The President’s budget is the high- 
est in our nation’s history. It provides 
for spending 108 billion dollars, in 
a years time! Out of this sum, 100 
billions will go for war expenses, and 
the rest for non-war expenses. 

This budget is nearly six times the 
amount spent by the Government in 
the highest year of World War I. 

Citizens are determined to “pass 
the ammunition,” the President said. 
More than half of the new. budget 
will be spent for munitions. Other 
war expenses are: pay, food, and 
travel for our armed forces; the con- 
struction of war factories; the con- 
struction of Army camps;-and food 
sent to our allies. 


RAISING THE MONEY 


How will Uncle Sam raise the 
money to meet this vast budget? The 
money will be raised by these meth- 
ods: 

1. The Government will borrow 
money from banks. This money must 
be repaid in the years after the war. 

2. Present taxes will provide about 
one-third of the needed sum. 

3. Congress must pass a bill pro- 
viding for new taxes, in addition to 
our present taxes. These new taxes 
should raise about 16 billion dollars, 
the President said. The action of 
Congress on new taxes will be re- 


President Appoints 
Three Key Officials 


Three men were in the news spot- 
light last week, because they had 
been appointed by President Roose- 
velt to fill important positions. 

Wiley B. Rutledge, Jr. was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court. Jus- 
tice Rutledge has lived in so many 
states that he is a real All-American! 
He was born in Kentucky, went to 
college in Wisconsin, taught school 
in Indiana and New Mexico, prac- 
ticed law in Colorado, and was dean 
of law schools in Missouri and Iowa. 
At the time of his appointment, he 
was Assistant Justice of U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Prentiss M. Brown was appointed 
as head of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. He takes the place of 
Leon Henderson, who resigned re- 
cently. 

Mr. Brown was formerly Demo- 
cratic Senator from Michigan, but 
was defeated in the last élection. 

Edward J. Flynn was appointed as 
Minister to Australia. Mr. Flynn has 
been chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

The Senate must approve of these 
appointments, before the men can 
take their new positions. Some Sena- 
tors were opposed to the appoint- 
mént of Mr. Flynn. They said that 
he is merely a Democratic politician, 

who is not properly trained to be 





ported in our next issue. 


our Minister to Australia. 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


CHARLES GOODYEAR  (1sw-i2) 


The “Dreamer” Who Became One of 
the World’s Greatest Inventors. 


ARTIME tire and gasoline rationing, and 
other rubber conservation steps have 


emphasized the importance of rubber in 


the modern world. 


We owe the development of vulcanized 
rubber to Charles Goodyear. He discov- 
ered that when crude rubber is mixed with 
sulphur and heated to the melting point, it 
is not subject to changes in weather. 

Although he founded an industry that 
made millions for others, Goodyear was 
burdened by debts most of his life, and 
spent much of his money fighting against 


DRAWN BY FRANK ROW 








IN 1834, A PENNILESS INVENTOR, CHARLES GOODY 


SET OUT TO MAKE RUBBER ARTICLES THAT WOULD NOT 8 
RUINED BY HEAT OR COLD. 








y @ ONE DAY, WHILE SHOWING A MIXTURE 
OF RUBBER AND SULPHUR TO SOME DOUBTERS IN| 


THE VILLAGE STORE, GOODYEAR ACCIDENTALLY 0 
THE MIXTURE ON THE RED-HOT STOVE. Pg 
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é0 WAY 70 MAKE RUBBERY 
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the claims of dishonest men. 
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@ DESPITE MANY FAILURES, THE POVERTY- 
STRICKEN GOODYEAR WORKED TIRELESSLY 
AT HIS EXPERIMENTS. ONLY HIS WIFE, 








CLARISSA, BELIEVED IN HIM, OTHERS CALLED / [Yay Bey “quo THE 
HIM THE “INDIAN RUBBER MANIAC.” | oe | > 








GOODYEAR WAS HONOREO THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AND LIVED IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. IN FRANCE HE 
ACCEPTED, GOODYEAR SPENT MOST OF HIS WAS AWARDED THE LEGION OF HONOR BY THE FRENCH EMPEROS 
MONEY PROTECTING HIS PATENT RIGHTS TOIT. | | BuT AT THE SAME TIME GOODYEAR WAS IN JAIL FOR DEBT. 


HIS LAWYER IN ONE FAMOUS COURT CASE on : 
) you BEEN | 
WA, «WAS SENATOR DANIEL WEBSTER. FATHER ED WAPOLEOW IP Hl | 
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PODYEAR STARTED TO WORK THE CROSS OF THE CESIOW 

HAD FOUND A WAY TO » R. og ne feng ith 

“ wT RUBBER FROM MELTING CX me MEDAL — Mahapaes 

PREVES ANO HARDENING wy got lf \ Se | 
in HERD such A COAT THAT Wound 
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WUD THEN COLLAPSE » | 
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EVEN AFTER HIS RUBBER PROCESS WAS 
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Our RUBBER Problem 


HICH should come first— 
W the synthetic* rubber pro- 
am, or the warplane and 
shipbuilding program? This is one 
of the most difficult problems in our 
all-out war effort. 

William M. Jeffers, U. S. Rubber 
Administrator, revealed that the syn- 
thetic program is a month behind 
schedule. Because of rubber’s im- 
portance in mechanized warfare, the 
program must not be delayed. 

Mr. Jeffers asked for priority* 
rights to certain chemicals and ma- 
terials, as well as machinery. These 
materials are needed to speed up 
the rubber program. But that’s where 
the difficulty comes in. These scarce 
materials are also needed by the fac- 
tories which make planes, aircraft 
carriers, merchant ships and war- 
ships. 

When the Japanese captured the 
East Indies La Malaya, they cut 
off the greatest sources of our rubber 
supply (see chart on this page). 
That's why it is necessary for us to 
collect scrap rubber; to conserve the 
rubber that we have; and to develop 
new sources. 

Latin American nations are work- 
ing with us. They are cultivating the 
Hevea brasiliensis, the best rubber- 
producing tree. Also, steps are being 
taken to tap the wild rubber trees 


AMERICA 
1% 


of South American jungles (see p. 
9, “Good Neighbor News”). 

Guayule, a desert shrub that grows 
in Mexico and our Southwestern 
states, contains rubber. The Russians 
make rubber from a type of dande- 
lion, and have sent some of these 
dandelion seeds to the U. S. How- 
ever, we cannot get enough rubber 
from guayule and Russian dandelions 
to meet our immediate needs. We 
must look to synthetics for the 
greater part of our supply. 

The Government planned to spend 
$600,000,000 in building factories to 
make synthetic rubber. At present, 
most of these factories are not yet 
completed. 

There are several kinds of syn- 
thetic rubber. The best and cheapest 
is Buna S, which was originally de- 
veloped in Germany. It is made by 
blending styrene and butadiene. Sty- 
rene can be made from coal tar or 
petroleum. Butadiene can be made 
in many ways—from petroleum, gaso- 
line, grain, sugar or potatoes, or from 
coal and limestone. 

Thiokol was one of the first rubber 
synthetics developed in the United 
States. It was discovered accidentally 
by Dr. J. C. Patrick, while he was 
trying to invent a new anti-freeze for 
automobiles. He brought two chemi- 
cals together (ethylene dichloride 
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Press Assn. 


U. S. Rubber “Czar” Jeffers bites into 
a chunk of Buna S synthetic rubber, 
during a visit to a Goodyear factory. 


and sodium polysulphide), and was 
amazed to see a product similar to 
natural rubber. 

Koroseal, a product of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, is made of coal, 
limestone, and salt. It is useful in 
the electrical industry, because it is 
a good insulator.* It is resistant to 
acids and light, and does not burn. 
Koroseal has been made into a light, 
foamy rubber, to line helmets 

Neoprene, a Du Pont product, also 
is made. from coal, limestone, and 
salt. It has an unusual resistance to 
oils, heat, sunlight, and certain chem- 
icals. It is tough, elastic, and strong. | 
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Chart shows how the Japanese “crossed out” most of our rubber supply, by capturing East Indies and Malaya. 









Monkmever 


OODBYE Europe and Africa, 
6 hello Asia! During the first 

semester our Theme Series, 
“Geography of Global War,” has 
covered all the nations of Europe 
and Africa. As the second semester 
begins, we move on to Asia — and 
later we shall reach Australia, and 
then the Americas, in our round-the- 
world trip. 

The Near East,* subject of this 
week’s Theme Article, is a good 
place to cross over. A look at the 
map will show you that this region 
resembles a bridge between three 
continents—Europe, Asia, and Afri- 
ca. This great “tri-continent bridge” 
begins in Turkey-in-Europe, crosses 
to Turkey-in-Asia, then runs down 
through Syria, Palestine, and Trans- 
Jordan (Asiatic countries) to Egypt, 
an African nation. 


TURKEY THE NEUTRAL 


Turkey, which forms the northern 
part of this “bridge,” is one of the 
few neutral nations in the world. 

Turkey trades with the Germans, 
and also with the British and Ameri- 
cans. Turkey signed a trade treaty 
with Germany in 1941, but the Turks 
do not trust the Germans. The Turks 
refuse to send any food, tobacco, 
chrome,* or copper- until the Ger- 
mans carry out their part of the bar- 
gain, by sending machinery and 
antitank guns. 


THE 





Turkish sentinel stands guard over the vital Dar- 
danelles. Flag is red, with white crescent and 
star. The crescent is symbol of Mohammedanism. 


On the other hand, Turkey’s trade 
with the United Nations is increas- 
ing. Copper and chrome is shipped™ 
to the United States, and farm prod- 
ucts are shipped to Britain. Turkey 
receives Lease-Lend funds from the 
U. S., to aid in strengthening her 
armed forces. 

Turkey is important in the war 
plans of both sides because she con- 
trols the “bridge” between Europe 
and Asia. The Germans might try to 
use this “bridge” in order to attack 
the Russian Caucasus from the 
south. Their plan would be to start 
from Axis-held Europe, drive down 
through Turkey-in-Europe, across 
the narrow waterway, then east 
across Turkey-in-Asia, then turn left 
to attack the Russians (trace this 
route on the map). 

The chances are, however, that 
the Germans would not reach their 
goal. Turks, British, and Americans 
would probably halt them at the wa- 
ter line separating Europe and Asia. 

The United Nations might try to 
use the Turkish “bridge” in order to 
open a new front in the Balkans. Our 
plan would be to drive from Syria 
across Turkey toward Europe. But 
the moment our armies began to 
move, the Germans would probably 
overrun all of Turkey-in-Europe, thus 
blocking our way. 

And so, if either side invaded Tur- 
key, there would soon be fierce fight- 
ing at the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
porus Strait. Throughout history 
great nations have fought to control 
these narrow bodies of water. 

Russia has always been inter- 
ested in the Dardanelles, because 
her trade passes through the straits 
between the Black Sea and the Med- 
iterranean. The Germans have for 





NEAR EAST 


Bridge Between 
Three Continent 


many years wanted to build a Be 
lin-Bagdad railway across the straits, 
This railway, linking Germany and 
Iraq, would help the Germans to 
control this part of the world. 

In World War I, Turkey sided 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary 
against the Allies. After the war, 
Turkey was a wreck. She had lost 
her empire and much of her trade. 

Then a great man rose to lead his 
people into new ways. His name was 
Mustapha Kemal Ataturk. He was 
the leader of the Young Turks Party 
—a group of young patriots who re- 
alized that Turkey must become 
modern, in order to become strong. 

Until this time, Turkey had been 
ruled by a Sultan. The Turks worked 
the land with crude wooden plows, 
and had few factories. Their way of 
life was that of hundreds of years 
ago. Turkish women were compelled 
to wear veils, and to remain within 
the houses. 

Mustapha Kemal Ataturk changed 
all this. He set up ‘a republic, built 
railroads and factories, and brought 
in modern agricultural machinery. 
He encouraged education. Veils for 
women were abolished. Today girls 
in shorts play tennis at Ankara’ 
clubs, and women hold government 
positions. 

Ataturk died in 1938, and Ismet 
Inonu was elected President in his 
place. Inonu is still President. He 
has carried on Ataturk’s work of 
making Turkey a modern nation. 


THE AXIS LOSES IN SYRIA 


South of Turkey lies Syria, one of 
the Bible lands. The River Jordan 
rises in Syria. The ancient town of 
Byblos, from which the Bible got its 
name, was in Syria. 

Syria has always been held by 
some conqueror or protector. Since 
World War I, the country has been 
a French mandate. 

When France was fighting Ger- 
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Three Lions 


At border of Syria and Palestine, signs are in English, Hebrew, and Arabic. 


many in 1939-40, the Syrians sup- 
ported the French. In return, the 
Syrians were promised freedom af- 
ter the war. France was defeated in 
June, 1940. The Syrians then said 
that the war was over and they 
should be given their freedom. 

The Vichy Government refused to 
free Syria. Vichy officials stamped 
out all uprisings. Many Germans 
went to Syria, masquerading as 
“tourists” or “refugees.” These Ger- 
mans took control of Syrian airfields. 
They tried to rouse the Arab tribes 
against the British, who were in 
nearby Palestine. 

But Germany's plans failed. In 
1941 the British, aided by the Fight- 
ing French and the Trans-Jordan 
Desert Patrol (Arabs), moved into 
Syria. They captured the airfields, 
and rounded up the German agents. 
, Syria was made independent. The 
United Nations troops will remain in 
Syria until the end of the war. 


PALESTINE, POST-WAR PROBLEM 


Palestine, the Holy Land, presents 
a difficult problem in human rela- 
tions. Palestine has been a British 
mandate since 1923, but there are 
few Britons living there. About 800,- 
000 of the population are Arabs, 
while about 400,000 are Jews. 
Palestine is the ancient homeland 
of the Jewish people. In recent 
years, many Jewish people through- 
out the world have become followers 
of the Zionist movement. The pur- 
, pose of Zionism is the building of a 
Jewish nation in Palestine. Zionists 
believe that this might help to solve 
the problems of persecution which 
the Jewish people face in many parts 
of the world. 
In 1917 the British Government 
promised to aid in building a Jewish 


*See Improve Your Vocabulary, p. 13 


homeland in Palestine. Hundreds of 
thousands of Jews have gone to 
Palestine, to develop the country. 
Until they went there, Palestine was 
mostly a barren land, where Arabs 
plowed their fields with ancient 
wooden hoes. 

The Jewish settlers established 
model cooperative farms, using trac- 
tors and modern farm equipment. 
They planted miles of rich orange 
groves. They built factories at Haifa, 
potash works and chemical plants 
near the Dead Sea. 

However, many of the Arabs op- 
posed the coming of the Jewish set- 
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tlers. There were fierce Arab riots 
and disorders. Nazi agents went 
among the poorly-educated Arabs, 
urging them to attack- the Jews. 

During the war, Palestine has 
quieted down somewhat. The Jewish 
people support the United Nations, 
and most of the Arabs have also 
been won to our side. But the prob- 
lem is not finally settled. Shall Pales- 
tine be a Jewish nation, an Arab na- 
tion, or one in which Jews and Arabs 
live side by side? After the war, this 
question must be solved. 


TRANS-JORDAN IS ARAB 


The desert land of Trans-Jordan 
is ruled by Emir Abdullah. He sup- 
ports the United Nations, and hopes 
some day to become King of the 
U.S.A.—United States of Arabia. The 
plan of uniting the Arab states into 
a U.S.A. will be discussed in next 
week’s Junior Scholastic. 

In Trans-Jordan is the “Arab West 
Point”—the famous Trans-Jordan 
Desert Patrol. It was founded by a 
British officer, Major John Glubb. 
The Arabs are fierce fighters, but 
they are called “Glubb’s Girls,” be- 
cause they braid their hair and 
blacken their eyelids. 

(Next Week: The Middle East.) 


Map of Near East region. Russia’s Caucasus is in upper righthand corner. 
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E HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the answer that completes the statement 
correctly. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 


1. A mid-winter vacation was planned for New 
York City schools, in order to (a) save money to 
meet the new budget; (b) conserve fuel oil; (c) 
allow pupils to collect more scrap. 

2. The Russians’ main goal on the southern front 
was (a) Mozdok; (b) Voronezh; (c) Rostov. 

3. The man appointed by President Roosevelt as 
head of the Office of Price Administration is (a) 
Wiley B. Rutledge, Jr.; 
(c) rr mel Flynn. 

4. Before this man can take his new position, the 

Ss must be approved by (a) the Senate; 
the House of Representatives; (c) both houses 
. re 

5. President Roosevelt’s new budget calls for 
spending (a) 108 million dollars; (b) 108 billion 
dollars; (c) 108 trillion -dollars. 


(b) Prentiss M. Brown; 


My score 


2. OUR RUBBER PROBLEM 


Match the phrases in the righthand column with 
the names in the lefthand column. Each right an- 
swer counts 3. Total, 15. 

1. __ Hevea a. Rubber-producing shrub 

2.__Guayule__b. Best and cheapest synthetic rubber 
3. __ Thiokol c. Made of coal, limestone, and salt 
4.__. Buna S$ d. Rubber tree’s first name 
5.— Koroseal e. Discovered accidentally 


My score 


3 THE NEAR EAST 


Choose the ending that correctly completes the 
statement. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 


1. Turkey is (a) neutral; (b) a member of the 
Axis; (c) a member of the United Nations. 

2. The man who changed Turkey into a modern 
republic was (a) Musa Dagh; (b) Mustapha Kemal 
Ataturk; (c) Emir Abdullah. 

3. The Dardanelles is an outlet to the Mediter- 
ranean from the (a) Black Sea; (b)Caspian Sea; (c) 
Dead Sea. 


~~ 


4. The Nazis might try to use the Turkish 
“bridge” to launch an attack on (a) Leningrad; 
(b) Tunisia; (c) the Caucasus. 

5. Since World War I, Syria has been a mandate 


‘of (a) Britain; (b) France; (c) Germany. 


6. Palestine is a mandate of (a) Britain; (b) 
France; (c) Arabia. 


My score 


Al GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Draw a circle around the correct answer to each 


of the following questions. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 15. 


1. What American holiday means the same to us 
as Sept. 18 means to Chileans? 
July 4 Nov. 11 Dec. 25 

2. Where is the U. S. Rubber Reserve Corpora- 
tion going to get 50,000 tons of rubber? 
Argentina Brazil Mexico 

3. Of what nation was Agustin P. Justo a citizen? 
Argentina 


Brazil Peru 


My score 


5 BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Choose the ending that makes the statement cor- 
rect. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 


1. Rubber has been made “weatherproof” by the 
process of (a) atomizing; (b) forging; (c) vulcan- 
izing. 

2. Charles Goodyear was born in (a) 1700; (b) 
1800; (c) 1900 

3. Goodyear’s lawyer in the patent fights was 
(a)-Noah Webster; (b) Daniel Webster; (c) Henry 
Clay. 

My score 


My total score 


VQ 

CORRECTION—Unfortunately, there was an error 
in printing the Semester Review Quiz in the Jan. 18 
issue of Junior Scholastic. Question 8 under THEME 
ARTICLES should have read “Angola and Mozam- 
bique in South Africa,” not “South America.” Grace 
andl of P.S. 152, Brooklyn, N. Y., called this to 
our attention. 
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GUIDEPOSTS IN USING 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


A few guideposts may be helpful to teachers who are 
using Junior Scholastic for the first time. 

Headline News, appearing on pases 2 and 3, is a care- 
fully prepared digest of the week’s news, accompanied by 
cartoons, maps, charts, and photographs. 

A Background Discussion of an important problem, 
domestic or foreign, usually —_— on page 4. 

Good Neighbor News, a weekly “newspaper” on the other 
Americas, is usually on page 5 (in this issue it is on page 
9). The articles tend to foster friendship between the young 
people of the Americas. 

Builders of America, the historical picture page, presents 
history and biography in cartoon form. The page is im- 
portant as an aid to study of American wmtee 8 

Theme Articles deal this year with “Geography of Global 
War.” The articles supplement classes in geography, his- 
tory, and current events. The stress is on each nation’s 
relationship to the current war situation. 

Aviation, a new feature this year, provides a beginning 
course in the basic principles of the airplane and Air Age 
living. The articles of our series are adapted from material 
prepared by some of the nation’s outstanding experts. 

Book reports arouse interest in current juvenile books. 
They are presented as digests, or excerpts. Books are 
chosen which are instructive as well as entertaining. 

Bib and Tuck, the favorite feature by pupil vote, appears 
every other week. This year, the series presents examples 
of patriotic pupil activity in lively ay form. 

Features which appear in the back pages of Junior 
Scholastic include -What’s New in Science; Winning the War 
—news of pupil activities in the war effort, and suggestions 
for future activities; Sports; News X Word—the weekly cross- 
word puzzle; Some Fun—the popular joke column; New 
Movies and Movie Checklist; Improve Your Vocabulary—a 
vocabulary drill on words used in the current issue, to- 
gether with pronunciation of Names and Places in the News} 
and occasionally, a column of Stamps Tell Stories Behind 
the Headlines. 

Victory Quiz Page, usually on page 8, presents a weekly 
test in the form of a quiz. Pupils are further motivated by 
the desire to increase their “Knowledge for Victory,” and 
better their standing in the VQ Corps. A classroom chart, a 
Certificate of Merit, VQ Membership Cards, and Monthly 
Award Stamps are provided free of charge by Junior 
Scholastic. Simply fill out and mail the coupon on next 
page. ; 

tis Edition offers suggestions on classroom use of 
material in the magazine, and lists supplementary Fact 
Questions and Discussion Questions. 


OUR RUBBER PROBLEM—pp. 4, 5, 9 ,10, 11 


The consideration of the rubber problem in this issue 
illustrates Junior Scholastic’s practice of unit editing for 
unit teaching. The subject is approached from four dif- 
ferent points of view, in four articles of the issue. 

Problems of rubber supply and production, with a sur- 
vey of synthetics, are included in the Background Article 
on page 4. 

The work of Charles Goodyear, the - pioneer in the 
-vulcanizing process, is presented in the Builders of America 
cartoon (page 5). 
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Important Notice for Teachers 


Effective with this issue, your TEACHERS 
EDITION desk copies will be enclosed in the student 
bundle. They will be the top copies and can be readily 
identified by a row of black stars along the top of the 
front cover, in addition to the usual Teachers Edition 
sub-title. This new plan will make certain that your 
desk copies of Junior Scholastic are always at hand at 
the time you receive the student copies. Heretofore 
the TEACHERS EDITION was mailed in a separate 
wrapper, and frequently reached the teacher after the 
student copies had been received. 





The new program in the Amazon Valley is discussed in 
Good Neighbor News (page 9). 

Finally, the rubber problem is approached as a subject 
for fiction in Bib and Tuck (pages 10 and 11). 

Your class may be interested in holding a “forum on 
rubber,” after the example of Bib and Tuck and their 
parents. Each pupil can be responsible for a phase of the 
rubber situation—production, processing, uses, etc. Adver- 
tisements, leaflets, products and samples of synthetics 
might add up to a colorful classroom display. 

Adolph C. Regli has written an excellent biography of 
Charles Goodyear for pupils. It is entitled “Rubber’s Good- 
year,” and is published by Julian Messner, Inc., New York 
($2.50). We recommend the book, which is one of a 
biographical series by the same publisher, for your class- 
room library. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Which should come first in the distribution of vital 
materials—our rubber factories, or our shipyards and plane 


_ factories? 


2. How do synthetics compare with natural rubber? 


3. What steps have we taken to conserve our supply of 
rubber? Have a” any suggestions for other ways of con- 
serving rubber 


Fact Questions 


1. Who is the U. S. Rubber Administrator? 

2. What nation has captured most of our former sources 
of rubber? 

8. Name one plant or tree from which natural rubber 
comes. 

4. In what nation was Buna § first developed? 

5. Name two materials that go into the ea, Pa of Koro- 
seal. 


FRONT COVER MAP 


The azimuthal map on our front cover is remarkable in 
several respects. 

Pupils are accustomed to the concepts of the Western 
Hemisphere and the Eastern Hemisphere. But now the 
“orange” is cut the other way, presenting them with the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

With the aid of a globe, pupils can observe that most of 
the earth’s land masses are in the Northern Hemisphere. 
All the major powers of the world, and most of the great 
cities, are in this hemisphere. We plan to publish in a 


[Continued on next page] 
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coming issue a map of the Southern Hemisphere, so that 
pupils can compare the two. 

The Northern Hemisphere includes nearly all the major 
battlefronts. Only the Solomons and New Guinea lie below 
the equator. The front;cover map has been extended 10 
degrees south of the equator to include these fronts. 

The map may be compared with the global maps in our 
Nov. 30 issue, pages 8 and 9. It would also be helpful to 
review the article “Maps for Air Age Geography,” in the 
Dec. 14 issue, p. 18. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Locate all these battlefronts on the map: Russia, North 
Africa, China, New Guinea, Solomons. 

2. Locate two nations of this week’s Theme Article on 
the map. 


LIFE IN THE AIR AGE—p. 14 


Discussion Questions 

1. How has the automobile changed our lives? 

2. Can you think of any features of the City of Tomor- 
row which are not mentioned in the article? 
Fact Questions 

1, Will inland cities become more important, or less 
important, in the Air Age? 

2. Name one way in which our cities will change because 
of the airplane. 


THE NEAR EAST—pp. 6, 7 


There are interesting possibilities for study of the nations 
described in this week's Theme Article. Records of the 
history of these lands date back to earliest times. Much 
of the history is told in the Bible. 

Art objects and handicraft have found extensive markets 
throughout the world. There may be Near Eastern craft 
work or pictures in your pupils homes which could be 
arranged in an attractive classroom exhibit. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What do you think ought to be done about the post- 
war problem of Palestine? 
Fact Questions 

1. Name one reform made by Mustapha Kemal Ataturk 
in modernizing Turkey. 

2. Why is the Dardanelles Strait important to Russia? 

8. What nation does Emir Abdullah rule? 


COUPON FOR FREE VQ KIT FOR 2ND SEMESTER 


VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send VQ membership cards, stamps, 
poster and certificate without charge or obligation. 
Address the package to: qy 
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SECOND SEMESTER THEME ARTICLES 


Feb. 8—The Middle East. Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan, 

Feb. 15—What Now for India? 

Feb. 22—Our Ally China. 

March 1—Our Enemy Japan. 

March 8—Japan’s Easy Conquests. Burma, Indo-China 
Thailand, Malaya. 

March 15—Philippines and the East Indies. 

March 22—Australia, United Nations Rampart. 

March 29—The Pacific and Its Islands. 

April 5—South Americans “On the Fence.” Chile and 
Argentina. 

April 12—Brazil, Our Latin Ally. 

April 19—Smaller South American Neighbors. Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru. 


SKIP AN ISSUE—SPRING VACATION 


May 3—Equator Countries. Ecuador, Colombia, Vene 
zuela, the Guianas. 

May 10—Mexico, Central America, and Caribbean. 

May 17—Northern Neighbor Canada. 

May 24—Alaska, Bastion of the North. 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. President Roosevelt told Congress that “the comin 
year will be filled with the promise of better things.” What 
has happened already to prove this statement? 

2. Do you favor or oppose the appointment of Edward 
J. Flynn as Minister to Australia? 


Fact Questions 


1. What way is there, besides present taxes and new 
taxes, for Congress to raise money to meet the new budget? 

2. What Government agency was Prentiss M. Brown 
appointed to head? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 9 


Discussion Question 
1, Judging from the letter on page 9, would you like to 
live in Chile? Give reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 

1. What South American nation signed an agreement to 
provide 50,000 tons of rubber? 

2. Of what nation was Gen. Agustin P. Justo a citizen? 

3. Was General Justo friendly or unfriendly toward the 
United Nations? 


WAR SAVINGS POSTERS 


A number of excellent posters, published by the War 
Savings Staff, have been received in our offices. One inter- 
esting poster shows the equivalent in War Stamps of various 
items of military equipment. Three beautifully-colored 
posters of another set were designed by students at the U. S. 
Indian School at Santa Fe. A new historical series by the 
artist James Daugherty is based on the theme: “They Gave 
Us Freedom—We Must Keep It!” 

These posters are definitely worthy of classroom display. 
If you want copies, send your request to your State War 
Savings Office. 









Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 


HEADLINE NEWS: b, ec, b, a, b. 

OUR RUBBER PROBLEM: d, a, e, b, c. 

THE NEAR EAST: a, b, a, c, b, a. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: July 4, Brazil, Argentina. 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA: ¢, b, b. 
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Stop at The Lexington and save—and 
put your savings into War Bonds! More 
than one-half the total number of 
rooms in ‘‘New York’s Friendly 
Hotel” are now, as before, priced at 
$4...all outside with combination tub 
and shower, circulating ice-water, full- 
length mirror and four-station radio. 


Home of the famous Hawaiian Room 


Hhilel Leringlon 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48" ST., N.Y. C. 








Try This Amazing 
Yellow-Tinted Chalk! 


Alphasite Dustless Sight-Saving Chalk is 
just the right color for greatest legibility 
when used on the blackboard . . . it writes 
easily and erases like a dream. Use 
Alphasite to correct pupils’ blackboard 
work or for general classroom use. 
Guaranteed non-toxic. Send stamps or 
coin with order. Address Dept. TE-243 

36 Sticks, postpaid (U.S. only) _ $0.35 
144 Sticks, postpaid (U.S. only) . 1.00 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 


LLL. 











EVERY TELEGRAM GETS 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


" Postal 
Telegraph 


CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS 
"PHONED IN APPEAR ON YOUR 
TELEPHONE BILL. 
















Scholastic Magazines’ advertisements are guides 
to education, health or fun. They are worthy of 
your attention. Please remember to mention Schol- 
astic Magazines when writing to advertisers. 


- reading as a visual task are discussed—aids 





Off the Press 


John Gunther's popular and informative 
book, Inside Asia, has been revised up to 
the fall of 1942 and published in a new 
school edition by Harper & Brothers. It is 
edited for school use by G. E. McReynolds, 
of the University of Connecticut. It con- 
tains discussion questions and activities, 
bibliography, and index. List price, $1.96. 

o a e 

Reading as a Visual Task, by Luckiesh 
and Moss, approaches the problem of read- 
ing from a scientific angle. It studies read- 
ing material and readability by means of 
specific devices and techniques capable of 
making accurate and objective measure- 
ments. Some of the factors which influence 


to seeing, visibility, size of type, line length 
and spacing, papers and inks, duplicated 
materials, etc. There is a glossary of tech- 
nical terms, a bibliography, and an index. 
(D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, $5.00.) 
Qo ° od 

D. Appleton-Century Company has pub- 
lished a Civilian Defense Edition of School 
of the Citizen Soldier, which is adapted 
from the educational program of the Sec- 
ond Army, Lieut. Gen. Ben Lear command- 
ing. The book is edited by Lieut. Colonels 
Robert A. Griffin and Ronald M. Shaw. 
The book discusses America’s geographical 
environment, its constitutional develop- 
ment, military history, foreign policy, eco- 
nomic problems, military and naval or- 
ganizations, and the characteristics of its 
enemies, Germany and Japan, their meth- 
ods of waging war, etc. Price, $2.40. 

°o °o o 


Slaves Need No Leaders, by Walter M. 
Kotschnig, of Smith College and the Com- 
mittee to Study the Organization o! Peace, 
is described as “an answer to the fascist 
challenge to education.” In his book, Dr. 
Kotschnig studies the impact of fascist 
rule upon education in Europe, with occa- 
sional references to the Far East. He em- 
phasizes the importance of United Nations 
planning for education in peace and re- 
construction. (Oxford University Press, 








New York, $2.75.) 












NEW REFERENCE: BOOKS 


Dictionary of World Literature 
Criticism—Forms—Technique 
$7.50 edited by J. T. Shipley with Henry 
S. Canby, Andre Maurois, Lewis Mumford, 

Allen Tate, G. A. Borgese a.o. 


Dictionary of Philosophy 
$6.00 edited by Dagobert D; Runes with 
the collaboration of numerous scholars. 


War Medicine 

$7.50 edited by Commander W. S. Pugh 
(M.C.) Covering War Surgery, Aviation and 
Naval Medicine, War Psychiatry, Malinger- 
ing, Gas Casualties, War Nutrition. 


The Petroleum Encyclopedia 

$10.00 by D. D. Leven. Revised by S. J. 
Pirson. The Petroleum Industry from prac- 
tical economic and financial standpoint. 


Dictionary of Science and Technology 
(polyglot) 
$6.00 by Maxim Newmark. Some 11,000 
current terms used in the polytechnical and 
scientific fields with their Spanish, German 
and French equivalents. Cross indexed. Up 
to date, authoritative. Foreign abbreviations, 
standards, etc. 


Dictianary of Biochemistry 

$7.50 edited by William M. Malisoff. No 
similar work in the English language. Inter- 
pretations of all basic terms, also their in- 
dustrial and medical application. Over fifty 
collaborators. 


Young Americans’ Dictionary 

$3.00 by S. Johnson. A book for the 
children’s library in school and home. Clear, 
simple and colorful definitions for boys and 
girls from 8 to 12. 


From Copernicus to Einstein 
$2.00 by Hans Reichenbach. Scientific 
history of the ideas and discoveries that have 
led to the formulation of the theory of rela- 
tivity. 

Who’s Who in Philosophy 

$4.50 edited by Dagobert D. Runes. The 
first complete biographical and bibliographi- 


cal directory of all living Anglo-American 


philosophers. 

FORTHCOMING: Pictionary of the Arts, Orctionary 
of Theology, Dictionary Sociology, Dictionary of 
Dietetics, Dictionary of Modern Education. Oiction- 
ary of Child Guidance. 


For further literature write to: 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
PUBLISHERS 
15 E. 40th St., New York N. Y. 

















Please make my DEFINITE ORDER: 
—copies SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 65c 
—~—copies SCHOLASTIC—English Class Ed... .50c 
——copies SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Ed... 50c 
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| Pupil Participation 
With 
y | JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
V.0. CORPS 
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AN EFFECTIVE MOTIVATOR 


Last term more than 51,000 JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
readers participated in the V.Q. Corps program. Hun- 
dreds of teachers have written us telling us how effec- 
tively this plan acts as a motivator to build eager 
student interest in the current events and war pro- 
gram activities. 


x Ww 
HOW IT WORKS 


Each of your students may become a member of the 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC V.Q. Corps. The V.Q. Corps 
has a regular program tied up with the full page 
VICTORY QUIZ based on each issue of the magazine. 
Each teacher subscriber receives a free classroom kit 
containing material described at the right. 





YOU GET A FREE | 
KIT LIKE THIS 





Junior ScHotastic provides each teacher 
using the magazine a free V.Q. kit con- 
taining: 

1. Membership card for each student. 
2. Weekly activity chart for classroom 
bulletin board. 

3. Stamps for membership card. 

4. Certificate of Merit to be awarded to 
highest ranking student. 


5. Complete instructions and sugges- 
tions for classroom use. 


ve IMPORTANT NOTICE: YOUR TEACHER EDITION DESK COPIES 


clearly marked for easy identification. 








will now be enclosed in the bundle containing student number. They will be 
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oe TO GET PROMPT SERVICE and 
JUNIOR prevent delayed shipments and 
SCHOLASTIC shortages, it now becomes more 
important than ever before to 
Costs ONLY send in your final order prompt- 
ly. Wartime transportation de- 
30e lays require us to advance our 
: mailing schedule and set press 
Per Pupil—PerSemester runs far ahead of issue dates. 

16 Big Issues 











To Get PROMPT SERVICE and Not Miss a Single Issue 
Mail Your Final Order Today! 


SEND IN YOUR FINAL ORDER 
without delay. Use the conve- 
nient coupon on page 3T or the 
card we have already sent you 
by mail. Your prompt coopera- 
tion helps us to comply with the 
War Production Board’s plan 
for conserving paper through 
economical press runs. 


I h Y Pupil 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC ‘sokiwarp ave. DAYTON, onto 
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Letter from 


OSORNO, CHILE 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


‘I am a Chilean girl, with black hair 
and brown eyes. I live in Osorno, a 
beautiful city down south. 

Chile is a long and narrow piece of 
land bordered by the Andes Mountains, 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, and 
Peru. Did you know that when you 
have summer we have winter? In sum- 
mer we have a very hot season, but in 
winter it is rainy and cold. In the win- 
ter nearly everybody goes up to the 
snow-covered Andes Mountains to ski. 

Everything is very nice with the ex- 
ception of the terrible earthquakes. 
Japan and Chile are the countries which 
are most exposed to earthquakes, be- 
cause of the differences in the levels of 
the land. Four — ago we had a 
very hard earthquake. How the people 
were frightened! The earth shook vio- 
lently, and it seemed that the houses 
were going to fall down. 

As you may know, our way of living 
is different from yours. On the 18th of 
September, the anniversary of our In- 
dependence, the people go to the Cou- 
sino Parque, where they build rama- 
das. To build a ramada, they plant 
four sticks in the ground, and on top 
they place some branches to give shade. 
They add flags and flowers. 

In these ramadas, people sell many 
things to eat, like empanadas fritas. 
This is a Chilean dish, a fried pie with 
meat and onion inside. 

People dance the cueca, our national 
dance. The dancers are accompanied by 
guitars and women who usually sing in 
a sharp loud voice. 

The best part of Chile is the south, 
which has been compared to Switzer- 
land. There are beautiful lakes, vol- 
canoes, water falls and canals. The Lago 
Todos los Santos, or All Saints Lake, 
is very green, and it is all surrounded 
by ferns. 


I am sincerely yours, 


Maria Ancetuica Rivera LETELIER 





Photo at right: Brazilian troops, 
fully equipped, ride an army truck 
in parade held in Rio de Janeiro. 
Brazil is all-out for United Nations. 
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Push Through Jungles 


For Brazilian Rubber 


A “Battle for Rubber” is being 
“fought” in the vast swamp and jun- 
gle regions of the Amazon Valley. 
The U.S. Rubber Reserve Corpora- 
tion, a government agency, signed 
an agreement last month with the 
Brazilian Government. According to 
this agreement, Brazilian rubber 
trekkers* will tap 50,000 tons of rub- 
ber this year for our war needs (air- 
craft engine mounts, plane tires and 
truck tires). 

A huge expedition is now travel- 
ing on foot and by boat over hun- 
dreds of miles of steep mountains, 
fever swamps, and swift rapids, to 
the Amazon rubber belt. Engineers 
lead the way, and then come doc- 
tors and nurses. After them come 
the trekkers. They travel about 20 
miles a day, and stop at rest houses 
in the jungles. 

When the trekkers reach the rub- 
ber forests, special equipment will 
be flown in to them. Every trekker 
will produce one-half ton of rubber 
during 1943. 








Justo, Our Friend, 


Dies in Argentina 


The United Nations have lost a 
true friend in South America. Gen. 
Agustin P. Justo of Argentina died 
on Jan. 10. 

General Justo was President of 
Argentina after the revolution of 
1930. At that time, his nation was a 
billion dollars in debt. The grain and 
livestock industries, on which Ar- 
gentina depends, had been ruined 
by the world financial depression. 
Argentina’s trade with other coun- 
tries had almost stopped for lack of 
goods to buy and sell. 

General Justo set out to rebuild 
his nation. He signed friendly agree- 
ments with his neighbors, Brazil, 
Chile, and Peru. He never ceased 
working for international coopera- 
tion. 

During the present war, General 
Justo was our strongest friend in 
neutral Argentina. He opposed the 
neutrality policy of President Ramon 
Castillo. He planned to run against 
Castillo in the Presidential elections 
next fall. 








Illustration by Katherine Tracy 


“GENERAL BIB" 
TAKES COMMAND 


‘ 


' OLLY, what a mob scene on 

that bus coming home to- 
night,” Pop said as he sat down to 
dinner. “Just like a can of sardines! 
Believe me, those were the good old 
days when I rode home in my own 
car, drove out to the club for golf 
on Saturday afternoons—” 

“Coach told me there’s a shortage 
of tennis balls,” Tuck added grimly. 
“Gosh, maybe no tennis—” 

“I practically wore myself out 
looking for a rubber sink mat,” Mom 
sighed, “and there simply isn’t one 
in town.” 

Pep took a sip from his cup and 
frowned, “There's something about 
tea I don’t like.” 

“It’s either that or coffee mixed 
with chicory or cereal,” Mom said. 

Tuck, meanwhile, was poking a 
fork around his plate of spaghetti. 
“What, no meat balls?” He looked 
for the butter dish. “And nothing to 
spread on this bread?” 

“I couldn't get a quarter-pound of 
butter or margarine in any of the 
stores,” said Mom. 

Bib, who had been quietly eating 
all this time, suddenly stopped and 
sat back from the table. “Well!” she 
exclaimed, her eyes snapping. “I 
should think you'd all be positively 
ashamed, sitting here griping about 


a few little things, when so many 
people in the world haven't got a— 
a hundredth as much as you have! 

“I just wish you could have been 
in my class today,” she went on. “All 
the kids brought letters from soldiers 
somewhere on the war fronts and, 
believe me, they weren't complain- 
ing. They were making jokes about 
things they could gripe about. One 
soldier in North Africa said they had 
only two quarts of water apiece for 


a day’s ration, and that it sure was 


a relief not to have to take a bath! 
Another one in New Guinea made a 
crack about the mosquitoes being so 
friendly they took our boys’ blood 
counts before they bit ‘em! That's 
the way they write back from the 
fighting fronts and yet here we sit. 


‘~ BIB and TUCK extend a 
hearty welcome to all new 
subscribers to Junior Scho- 
lastic. Bib and Tuck are the 
nicknames of a brother and 
sister who are pupils of Jef- 
High. Tuck's 


ferson Junior 
full name is Emerson Adding- 
ton Tucker, but you can’t ex- 
pect anyone to call him that. 
Bib’s right name is Elizabeth. 
KEEP UP with BIB and TUCK 


in Junior Scholastic. <€ < ¢€ 





| BIB AND TUCK 








Pop peered into the teapot, as if 
didn’t believe what Bib had 


comfortable, and with a perfect 
good dinner—” 

“Heck, we didn’t mean to gripe 
Tuck began. 

“Then you oughtn’t to sound th: 
way, Bib said. 

“You're right,” Pop put in ami 
Mom nodded in agreement. “Wy 
weren't being good soldiers on th 
home front. I'm in favor of your tak 
ing command of the situation, Gen 
eral,” he smiled at Bib. “What ar 
you going to do with us? Send us ts 
the guardhouse?” 

“No,” Bib smiled back, the 
thought a moment, “but-I am going 
to give you a special detail, as they 
say in the Army. Tomorrow night at 
dinner each of you has to tell some- 
thing interesting about a certain sub- 
ject. Uhmmm, let’s say rubber. Then 
you won't have time to complain. If 
you do,” she added mischievously, 
“Tll give you K.P. duty!” 


HE next night they'd hardly sat 
down at the table before Tuck 
started making his report. “In case 
anybody wants to know where all 





those rubber tires are going, I can 
tell you,” he -said enthusiastically. 
“Dja know that every battleship 
that’s built uses 75 tons of rubber? 
That’s enough to make 17,000 tires! 
And every tire on a big bomber 
weighs a hundred pounds, about five 
times as much as an automobile tire. 
Even a medium tank eats up as much 
rubber as—waitaminute, I wrote it 
all down,” he paused long enough 
to take a slip of paper from his 
pocket, “as much as 124 automobile 
tires. Jeepers, I never knew it took 
so much rubber to fight a war!” 
“I'm glad you dug up those figures, 
Tuck,” Pop said, “because my report 
follows along with it. I took a little 
time off this afternoon to find out 
how we're producing enough syn- 
thetic rubber to keep our armed 
forces moving forward. I read up on 
Buna S—that’s the synthetic the Army 
and Navy use mostly—and the way 
they make that stuff is amazing. It’s 
a pretty technical process and I'll 
show you some pictures of it after 
dinner. They use certain liquids that 
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they whip up with ordinary soap 
flakes. Then they add chemicals and 
it curdles into clusters of white 
rubber.” Pop shook his head and 
laughed. “You know, I got so inter- 
ested in the whole thing, I almost 
decided to go out in the kitchen and 
see what I could cook up—in the way 
of rubber, I mean.” 

“Just a minute,” Mom put in. “I 
have an even better idea which 
would give you some outdoor exer- 
cise! I did a little reading myself 
this afternoon and I found an article 
about the discovery of a rubber- 
bearing plant which is about a fifth 
cousin of our dandelion. It’s found 
in Central Asia and the Russians 
have been using it for several years. 
Recently they've sent us some seeds 
and our government is experimenting 
with its cultivation. This plant ac- 
tually has long elastic threads in its 
roots, so—what’s the matter, Bib? 
What are you smiling about?” 

“Nothing, Mom. Go on,” Bib said 
with a straight face and then giggled, 
“but do look at Pop. He’s poured 
himself a second cup of tea and 
Tuck’s on his third piece of bread 
without butter!” 

“Who, me?” Tuck took another big 
bite. “Well, it tastes better tonight.” 

Pop peered into the teapot, as if 
he didn’t believe what Bib had said 
Then he laughed. “I guess everything 
tastes better when you're talking 
about something of interest. I say we 
make this a nightly affair.” 

“Aye, aye!” Mom and Tuck chor- 
used. 

“Okay, General!” Pop turned to 
Bib. “What's the subject for tomor- 
row night?” 

“We-el,” Bib hesitated a moment, 
“tomorrow's subject will be Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” : 

“Abraham Lincoln?” Pop repeated. ~ 
“But why—” 

“Hey, waitaminute,” Tuck spoke 
up. “I'll betcha she’s making us do 
her homework! { heard her tell 
Cricket she had to write a theme on 
Abraham Lincoln this week.” He 
eyed Bib suspiciously. “Is your 
science class, by any chance, study- 
ing rubber tomorrow?” 

Bib tried hard but the twinkle in 
her eyes gave it away. 

“Why, that’s sabotage!” 
cried. 

“No,” Bib smiled, “that’s what is 
known in the Army as ‘consolidating 


Tuck 
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PLANTERS PEANUT CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first. second. third and tourth prizes in the Planters Peanut contest which closed 


January 4th, 1943, are: 
Ist 


2nd PRIZE—$1 5 in War Stamps-—Constance Currier, 1036 Adelaine Av., S. Pasadena, Ca! 
3rd PRIZE—$10 in War Stamps-Richard MacMullan, 210 E. Summit St., Norristown, Pa. 


4th PRIZE—15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps-Gloric Hollings, 739 East 224 St. 


New York, N. Y.; John Bickelhaupt, 146 Regent St., Saratoga Springs, N.. Y.; Kent Pierson, Shubert, 
Nebraska; Carol Prinos, 410 Third St., Canonsburg, Pa.; Elaine Raduenz, 874 Juno Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Florence Duffield, 428 W Vasa Ave., Fergus Falls, Minn.; Frances Cadman, 3228 Belle St., 
Alton, Ill; John Budwick, Jr, 34 Prospect St., Gardner, Mass.; Laurence Fortner, 132 Pedro Miguel, 
C. Z. Panama; Mozelle McGhee, 206 Ward St., High Point, N. C.; Sue Vonier, 4788 N. Berkeley, Mil 
waukee, Wis.; Maxine Stout, 3901 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.; Morton M. Gimplowitz, 1426 Wash 
ington Ave., Bronx, New York City; Polly Smith 1117 Fifth Ave.. West, Calgary, Alberta. Canada: 


Sve Ashton, 5722—39th Ave.. Hyattsville, Md 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be .otified direct 


PRIZE—$25 War Bond-—francis Engbring, 1727 W Wright St.. Milwaukee, Wis 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 


2, Upon completion of the crossword 

puzzle, write a sentence, totaling 
12 words or less, containing the words 
“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 
ditional words which appear in the 
crossword puzzle. 


3. Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Plant- 
ers Peanut bag or wrapper bearing a 
picture of Mr. Peanut with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your 
mame, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest 

Editor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
midnight, May 1, 1943. No entries 
accepted ofter that date. 


5, Prizes will be awarded to those 

submitting complete and correct 
solutions to the crossword puzzle and 
whose statements are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising 
and publicity use. 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners 
will be announced in Scholastic, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic, May 24, 
1943 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prive identical 
with that tied for will be awarded 
each tying contestant. 


11. 
14. 
is. 
17. 
18. 
22. 


23. 
. Preposition. 
28. 
. Name of a neutral country; 
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ACROSS 


- Exclamation. 
- A tool uped for digging; 


also a card. 
at you get from eating 


. Wh 
Pianters Peanuts. 


What you wear on your head. 
The sensible thing to de 
when you are tired. 

To inquire. 

it’s fun to feel this wi 
when you have some Piant- 
ers Peanuts handy. 

2,000 pounds. 

Mountains in Western VU. 8S. 
(slang). 

What newsboys yell when 
there is important news. 
How you like to feel. 


Boy's nickname. 


also a large American bird. 
A color (you see it when 
you're angry). 

Siang fer ‘preparatory’ 
school. 








DOWN 


Your mark in a subject. 
Possessive personal pre- 
noun. 


The hero of this puzzie: 
“~~, ——”’, 
small insect known for 


a 
its intelligence. 
A color. 


. Affirmative answer. 
. Natural habitat of airplanes. 
« Mow you feel when you take 


- Opposite of ‘‘South."’ 
- Head-covering popular among 


small boys. 


. Cold. 
- What the F. B. 1. likes te 
catch. 


. Te go in. 
. What a cat does when very 


happy. 


. A lyric poem. 

+ Slang for ‘‘energy."’ 

. Opposite of ‘‘down."’ 

- Wot you unieck a door 


with, 





MEET THE GREMLINS... 


REMLINS, Gremlins, Grem- 
lins. These little creatures 
from the RAF are taking 

America by storm. Reports of their 
activities appear in our newspapers, 
magazines, and on the radio. The 
Gremlins are soon to appear in a 
Walt Disney picture. 

There are many different stories of 
how the Gremlins first appeared. 
The following account is the one 
preferred by Junior Scholastic edi- 
tors: \ 

When a forest in North England 
was cut down to build an airplane 
factory, a tribe of Gremlins who had 
lived in the trees were driven from 
their homes. They fled to a hilltop 
where they watched the men build- 
ing the huge airplanes. 

How could they get revenge? 
Finally, the Gremlins decided to 
bother the pilots of the RAF. 

One day Gus, an RAF pilot, was 
returning from a raid when he saw 
five bullet holes in the wing of his 
Hurricane. Gus looked again to 
make certain. This time, he nearly 
fell-into a power dive. A little man, 
about six inches tall, was fastened to 
the wing with a pair of suction 
boots. The little creature was drilling 
the bullet holes with his nose. 


& 


When Gus reached the base, he 
told his Commandant about it. 

“Nonsense,” said the Comman- 
dant. “There are no such things.” 
Just then, his ear was tweaked. Then 
his nose was jabbed. Then he saw a 
little man stamping up and down on 
his shoulder. The little man had a 
nose like a tomato, he was almost 
bald, and a scraggly mustache grew 
from his upper lip. “I am very hun- 
gry, he said. “Why don't you offer 


me some of that food in your breast (= 


pocket?” 

“What food? I have no food in my 
pocket.” 

“Oh yes you do. There is nothing 
Gremlins like better than juicy 
stamps—especially airmail stamps.” 
And before the Commandant recov- 


_ ered from his surprise, the Gremlin 


had seized and gobbled the stamps. 
“Thank you, thank you,” said the 
Gremlin happily. “I hate to eat and 
run, but I have a date with a 
Fifinella.” 

“A Fifinella?” asked the puzzled 
Commandant. 

“A Fifinella, stupid, is a lady 
Gremlin. We have Widgets and 
Flibberty-Gibbets too.” 

The Commandant scratched his 


A Widget Wins His Wings: The young Gremlin has completed his course of 


annoying pilots of training planes, and is ready for fighters and bombers. 


» Fo irte: y od Wan Disney 
“Turn over, dope,” the Gremlin de 
mands. “You're flying upside down." 


“Widgets is boy Gremlins; Flib-@ 
berty-Gibbets is girl Gremlins.” And 
then the Gremlin flitted away. 

Each kind of Gremlin has his spe- 
cial duty, and takes it seriously. 
There is the Hairy Gremlin with a 
big hole in his stomach. He stands on 
the wings, and when the wind rushes 
through the hole it whistles shrilly. 
The pilot thinks he is flying too fast 
and slows down. This spoils the 


formation. 


The most dangerous Gremlin is 
the Spandule. He is very snobbish 
and cold. He is so cold that he 
causes ice to form on the wings ¢ 
planes. bs 
A favorite trick of the Up-and 
Down Gremlin is to whisper into # 


pilot's ear: “You are flying upsidé) 
down.” Then the pilot, who all along 
was right side up, turns his plang 
over and flies upside down. . 
The Sword-Nosed Gremlin is 4 
powerful creature. He cuts gashes 
into wing fabric and parachutes. ~ 
Leather-Lunged Gremlins suck ait 
out of tires, causing pilots to make 
rough landings. To make certain that 
the landings are very poor, Spade 
Nosed Gremlins dig ruts into he 
landing field. ' 
The little Widgets are alee & 0 
training planes. They cut their tee 
on struts and control wires. ' 
The Gremlins seem to have aty 
iached themselves to the United Na 
tions rather than the Axis. An Amer) 
ican bombardier recently reported) 
that a Gremlin was playing hops 
scotch on his biggest bomb. And 
then an American gunner was tic- 
kled so that his aim was spoiled. 
Anyway, that’s what he said. 
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INTE A NOAVATERS 


ADOW OF A DOUBT 


aad 


There’s a lot of truth in the old 
Saying: “All that glitters is not gold.” 
here are people whom that saying fits 
ke a glove, and Charlie Spencer, chief 
haracter in Shadow of a Doubt, is one 
f them. 
When Charlie (Joseph Cotten) comes 
» stay with his sister's family, he seems 
» be nothing but a good-looking, good- 
natured young man. He has plenty of 
money and plenty of charm, and he is 
venerous with both. The family goes all 
but to make him welcome, especially 
his young niece Charlotte (Teresa 
right). Her nickname is Charlie, the 
same as her uncle's. 
Then Young Charlie begins to dis- 
over some odd things about her adored 
cle. He has given her an emerald 
ring with someone else’s initials en- 
.Mgraved inside. She reads a newspaper 
story describing the ring as stolen and 
its owner murdered. The police are 
making a nation-wide manhunt for the 
murderer. Already Young Charlie has 
noticed the two mysterious men who 
have been following Uncle Charlie. 
Cold chills will run up and down your 
spine as you watch the rest of this ex- 
citing picture. 


' A Universal Picture 


Young Charlie 

Pauses on the stairs, suddenly real- 

‘izing that there is something odd 
t her uncle, Charlie Spencer. 


(Teresa Wright) 


THE BLACK SWAN 
“yw 


Do you enjoy a movie dish served 
up to you with plenty of swordplay, 
bearded villains, and stately sailing 
ships? If you do, The Black Swan was 
made just for you. 

The story is about the efforts of Sir 
Henry Morgan, greatest pirate of them 
all, to “go straight” after he is ap- 
pointed governor of Jamaica. Laird 
Cregar plays Morgan, and being twice 
as big as anyone else in the picture, he 
looks twice as gorgeous in his lace cuffs 
and satin doublet. Jamie Waring (Ty- 
rone Power) is Morgan’s right-hand 
man. 

One of Morgan’s old gang, Captain 
Billy Leach (George Saunders) refuses 
to reform. He goes right on looting ships 
and making law-abiding citizens walk 
the plank. Of course, the people of Ja- 
maica think that Morgan is behind all 
this pirating. It’s up to Jamie Waring to 
prove that he isn’t. 

Before Jamie brings Captain Leach to 
justice, there is a kidnapping, much 
swordplay, and a roaring battle to finish 
things up. All this blood-and-thunder 
is photographed in glowing Technicolor. 
You ought to find plenty of fun and ex- 
citement in The Black Swan before 
Captain Leach strikes his colors. 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


IMPROVE YOUR 
VOCABULARY 


synthetic (sin-THET-ik). Artificial. 
Formed by synthesis (SIN-thu-sis). In 
chemistry, synthesis is the process of 
mixing chemicals to produce a material. 

priority (pry-OR-ih-tih). The condi- 
tion of being first. “Priority right” means 
“first choice.” From Latin prior, mean- 
ing former, superior. 

insulator (IN-suh-lay-ter). A mate- 
rial used to prevent the passage of elec- 
tricity or heat. For example, the rub- 
berized or cotton fabric surrounding 
electrical cords is an insulator. 

chrome (KROME). Same as chro- 
mium. A grayish-white metal, hard and 
brittle, which resists rust. Used foremak- 
ing alloy steel. 

trekker (TREK-ur). One who travels 
or migrates to a new home. From Dutch 
trekken, meaning tracks. 


Names and Places in the News 


Near East—Europeans called Asia the 
East, because it was east of them. 
Those nations close to Europe were 
called the Near East, while those far 
from Europe were called the Far East. 
Next week’s Theme Article will deal 
with the Middle East. 

Georgievsk—gay-or-GYEFSK. 

Armavir—arm-ah-VIR. 
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vvv Tops, Don’t Miss: Shadow of a 
Doubt. Saludos Amigos. In Which 
We Serve. Journey for Margaret. We 
Are the Marines. Casablanca. Yankee 
Doodle Dandy. 

v¥ Worthwhile: Random Harvest. 
The Navy Comes Through. Life Begins 
at 8:30. The Avengers. Once Upon a 
Honeymoon. The Black Swan. The 
Road to Morocco. 

¥ So-so: China Girl. You Were Never 
Lovelier. Who Done It? 
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YOUR GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITY! 


Aviation offers you unlimited op- 
portunities to serve your country 
and assures you a successful future! 
Prepare now! Take Junior Avi- 
ation subjects at school, study 
aeronautics at home. Ask your 
local airport authorities about 
getting mechanical training. When 
you are 16 see your Piper Dealer 
and take flight instruction. You 
can learn to fly with as little as 
8 hours of dual instruction in the 
famous Piper Cub Trainer. 


Send Today for Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 


Prepared hy a 

certificated flight 

instructor. Clear- 

ly explains basic 

flight principles. 

Send 10c for book- 

let and Piper ca- 

talog to cover 

postage -handling. 

TEACHERS (Grades 7-12). Write for new, helpful 
Teacher's Kit of Junior Aviation Instruc- 
tion Material. Send $1 bill or check. 


- AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept.JS23 * Lock Haven, Penna. 
_ 





© today. Dept.P. Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
STAMPS 
PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE — Fo: 


rty pages — pi 
illustrated — Includes Stamp Encycl ia — 
Stamp Company—Dept. SB. Toronto, Canada. 
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mORTY-THREE years ago, when 
the Automobile Age began, our 
nation was unprepared for the 
new “horseless carriages.” Americans 
were not ready for the many changes 
that the automobile would make in 
daily living. If our people had looked 
ahead to these changes, we might 
have planned to meet such problems 
as automobile accidents, crowded 
streets and roads, and poorly-de- 
signed cities. 

We must not let the airplane “run 
away with us” as the automobile did, 
by creating new problems. Let us 
now look ahead into the Air Age— 
to see some of the changes that avia- 
tion will bring into our lives. 


PLANES OF TOMORROW 


We expect to have huge ocean 
liners leaving every hour for a trans- 
Atlantic or trans-Pacific hop. These 
planes, flying at 300 miles an hour 
or more, will carry you swiftly and 
safely in great-circle routes to Lon- 
don or Moscow, Delhi or Sydney, 
Chungking or, Madrid. 

These passenger express planes of 
tomorrow may look quite unlike the 
big ships of today. Perhaps they will 
be “flying wings”’—without fuselage 
or tail. The crew, engines, passen- 
gers, and cargo will be carried in- 
side the wing. 

It is ate that in 15 years many 
of you will be flying your own 
planes, just as today your father may 
_ drive his own car (or did, until gaso- 
line went to war!). You may have an 
autogiro—a plane with an ordinary 
propeller for forward motion and 
an overhead propeller, called a rotor, 
for straight up-and-down motion. Or 
perhaps yeur plane will be a heli- 
copter, which has only overhead 
blades. 

After landing at your city airport. 
you would fold up the plane’s wings, 
and then taxi it home—driving 
through the streets as though it were 
an automobile. 

Is there an airport in the center ot 
your town or city? The railroad sta- 
tion is probably very near to the 
heart of your community. But if you 


(0) \ er 


Life in the Air Age 


have an airport, it is probably well 
outside of town. 

This is because a great many trav- 
elers use the railroads, while only a 
small minority make use of the air- 
plane. In the Air Age, however, 
nearly everyone will travel by plane. 
It is likely that. the airport will be in 
the center of town. 


AIRPORTS AND CITIES 


Air transportation will mean less 
crowding in our cities and nearby 


,areas. At the present time, people 


live in cities in order to be close to 
their places of work. Many people 
live within 50 miles of the business 
area, and commute tu work by train 
or bus. When these commuters begin 
to travel by plane, they will be able 
to live 150 miles away, and still get 
to work easily in an hour. A man 
who lives in Montpelier, Vt., for in- 
stance, might work either in Boston 


or in Montreal. Or you could li 
northern Wisconsin or Upper M 
igan, and work each day in Chic 
Cities like New York, Baltime 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Bost 
San Francisco, and New Orleans 
important largely because they 
busy centers of ocean trade. Int 
Air Age we may expect that inl 
cities will also become centers. 
world trade. The seacoast cities ne 
not lag behind, for they can be o 
ters of both air and ocean traffic, 


BACKWOODS FACTORIES 


Factories will be able to move fa 
ther and farther out into the co 
try, when they ship by air rathe 
than’ railroad and road. This 
bring the factories nearer to the 
supplies of raw materials and fue 

The shapes of our buildings 
change in the Air Age. Formerly w 
built skyscrapers, Lecause it 
cheaper to build up in the air th 
out on the ground. But when citie 
are spread out, a plot of land in the 
business district will not be so exper 
sive. Then’ we can have small, lo 
buildings, spread over large areas 
Many buildings will have landing 
fields on their roofs. 

Next Week: Airplane Engines. 


EINK GO} O TS ANNES | 


AVRO LANCASTER . 
BRITISH BOMBER 


through German facto 
cylinder Rolls Royce “Vu 


Hor & © 


This giant of the RAF is the worl¢ 
fastest heavy bomber, and carries 
greatest bomb-load. Squadrons of 
casters 
cities. Powered by four 2,000-horsepower, 
“ engines. The long bomber bristles with gu 
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NEWS KX WORD 





















































. To cut a steep slope (military). 
. Abbreviation meaning that is. 

. A soft heavy biuish-gray metal. 

. Cord used to explode gunpowder. 
. 19th letter (T) of Greek alphabet. 
. Mother. . 

. Southeastern state ( abbrev.). 

. To enroll for military service. 

. Official name of Persia. 

. Nickname for Alfred. 

. Second tone of musical scale. 

. Feminine name. 

. Man who looks after horses. 

. Indefinite article. 

. To a higher place. 

. To court. 

. Chamber of Deputies Irish Free State. 
. To eat dinner. 

. District of Columbia. 


82. Level lane on a landing field. 


Ten & 


. Allied Commander in North Africa. 

. Past participle of see. 

. Town in northwest Italy. 

. Government by the wealthy. 

. Before noon. 

. Former High Commissioner of French 
North Africa. 

. Food. 

. Adverb meaning tu the same degree. 

. Present High Commissioner of French 
North Africa. 

. Southern state ( abbrev.). 

. Inland sea in Soviet Russia. 

. Abbreviation for plural. 

. Adverb meaning thus. 

. Center of seein. not a city. 

. Collection of Old Norse myths. 

- Group of islands southeast of Asia, now 
in Japanese hands ( abbrev. ). 


(Solution next week ) 


Last Week’s Solution 


ACROSS: l-si; 3-M.P.; 6-gunboat; 9-true; 10- 
hit; L1-ant; 12-rend; 14-ices; 16-red; 17-ilk; 18- 
sail; 19-bale; 20-Hun; 21-Sol; 22-Devi; 23-aviator; 
27-St.; 28-an. . 

DOWN: 1-sue; 2-in; 3-Mo.; 4-Pa.; 5-Stukas; 
6-guerrilla; 7-Bund; 8-thickener; 1l-and; 13-eel; 
~ 15-sortie; 17-Ian; 19-Buna; 22-Don; 24-vs.; 


We are very that the wrong definition for 

Down appeared a last week's puzzle. The defi- 
nition should have been “Chemical symbol for 
fantolum.” The answer is “Ta.” 


' land mine 


PLE & OF, Nw 


THe & oe at Eee 

















(gun’l). The upper edge 
gunwale of the side of a ship 
next to the bulwarks, so called because 


guns were pointed from it. 
The new deep 


head bucket steel helmets is- 


sued to American soldiers for active combat 
duty. They come dgwn over the ears, the 
forehead, and back of the neck, as dis- 
tinguished from the shallow “tin hats” of 
World War I. 


: In aeronau- 
hedge-hopping (2."iving 
low and fast; a method of attack used by 
a plane for bombing and machine-gunning 
at a low altitude. 


The apparatus for steering a 
helm ship; tiller; the place of its 


direction and government. 


housewife 126) ns at 


containing _ needles, 
buttons, and thread, issued to all soldiers 
as part of their official equipment. 


An excavation filled 
with an_ explosive 
charge to destroy personnel, equipment, or 
defenses; an iron case full of high explo- 
sives, hidden in the path of an advancing 
enemy, to be mahal off either by a time- 
fuse or by the enemy’s inadvertent contact 
with the concealed mechanism. 

An anti- 


Molotov cocktail “.°" 


hand-thrown weapon consisting of a glass 
bottle filled with a gasoline and oil mixture, 
which produces a flame by means of flint 


—_ igniting a saturated filler attached to 
e 


bottle. Officially known as a bottle- 
bomb. 


From “The War Dictionary,” by Louise G. and Albert 
Parry, Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago, Il.. 
reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher. 
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SOME FUN 


Heat Problem 
First Civilian: “They say paper can 
be used to keep a person warm.” 
Second Civilian: “That’s right. I had 
a mortgage that kept me sweating for 
years.” 
Harvey Meyers, Jr. H. 8., Dublin, Pa. 


Profit 
Johnny: “I lost a nickel around here. 
Did anybody find it?” 
Jimmie: “No, but I found a penny.” 
Johnny: “O.K., I'll take the penny 
and you can owe me the other four 
cents.” 


Breezy 
“That tornado last year blew my 
wagon away and dumped an automobile 
in the front yard.” 
“That wasn’t a tornado—that was a 
trade wind.” 


Joke of the Week 


* 


Joan Byrnes of Junior High School, 
Williston, N.D., leads off the new se- 
mester with this joke: 


A motorist ran over a chicken which 
darted across the road before him. Con- 
science-stricken, he got out of his car 
and ran to the nearest farmhouse. The 
door was opened by a stern-faced 
woman who stared forbiddingly at the 
dead chicken in the road. 

Motorist: “Here, my good woman! 
Please take this ten dollars. I hope it 
will square matters with you.” 

Woman: “Why, thank you. Now I'll 
be able to start keeping chickens my- 
self.” 

* * * 
Jokes Win JSA Buttons! 

Send your favorite jokes to JSA Club, 
Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., New 
York, N. Y. Be sure to give your name, 
school and grade in ‘chook Use a postcard 
if you like. A JSA button (Junior Scholas- 
tic Achievement) will be awarded if we 
print your joke. 











Dear Reader: 

Everyone's reading JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
now—more than twice as many as a year 
ago. You get 16 BIG ISSUES for ONLY 30c 
—Less than 2c A WEEK. Don’t Miss a Single 
Issue of This SWELL MAGAZINE. 








Your pals—Bib and Tuck 








ah * . Well, when | joined the RAF as an-cirplane rigger | knew quite o 
writes an RAF Mechanic—Corp. T. L. G payaso sabi stag or ean tk 9 A. 
Continuing he says: | started modeling with odd_pieces of wood for the rest of the class. Need | say that | passed out with high 
about ten years ago. You see we had no firms like Cleveland marks, all dye to model building: If you think this attempt wocthy 
over here. | would read the American magazines and see those of reproduction, would you please send a Hurricane, as that was the 
kits advertised and just wish we had the same 5 gee last machine | worked on during the battle of Britain”. 


+ a . A he 
Yes, and 90% of to- <= i 





ae = oy 
day’s Pilots are former ws A ee ——=- 
model builders! = ~~ Sie 
. ——— 


Build the famous “ 
plane of the “Battle of E 


HAWKER “HURRICAI 


The daring nightfighter that so viciously fought 
off the Nazi hordes in the historic battle for world 
freedom. It employs as many as eight flush mounted ma- 
chine guns in the wings firing 10,000 rounds per minute, but 
it has been more recently employed with four 20 
m.m. cannons. Our drawings show both types also | 50 Ideal for Class 














air scoop as employed in African desert fighting. hereon 
Span 36”. Kit T78—only conti except 
If you want to build the C-D model of this plane that ‘‘men in i 
the Air Forces build’’—(Span 30”) 


‘CURTISS P-40 Prize-Winning Order Kit $F-78 


Sy ’ 
F u Gas Models Tay Build the hare 
“WARHAWK a ‘ | Lk \ 
One of the world’s best desert Kits Complete + Ss - BELL ‘““AIRAC ‘ 
fighters. Ceiling of more than , . Except Motors } - ~ ‘ Z 
36,000 ft. Tremendous fire : AANA Pf. ~ The swift flying ‘“‘c 


* ~ — 
power. x $ 50 ~ ‘ 38 *. Cx = Bp plane’ that stings with 
C-D Kit T- . . . 

















deadliness of a cobra, 
ing great work over the 
Solomons. Model has 


If you want to build beautiful streamline 


; 7 grace of prototype 
= ong dod _—~ and cuts through the 
the Air Forces SS = oir with a knifelike A 


build’ (Span % U.S. Army's “Top” Fighter—the super ‘speedy 1-76, 


_ ~ R,. aa 47 only... 
PLAYBOY SR. Clow C Gor. Huse ra Pa ehcp Ah — os pteaagreyell it 
” ¢ i here. aim y t my to “the fastest thing on wings’’. st, it is 
4 peg tage ny bem ete; | scold that you don’t heor it till it has passed. ideal for intercepting Wo et the 
> = - $4.95 bombers because of its high ceiling, and terrific diving power. Doing b gee ntS 25%") 0 
(except motor unit) marvelous work in many theatres of war—particularly over $ 1 50 cw see pan 2 


the Solomons and in the Aleuti An lute ‘‘must’’ 


PLAYBOY JR. Class B Gas. Span — ee ilders. Span 36’’. 
541,” (360 sq. in.) Kit 7 only M , Model 
GP-5006 ES $2.95 If you want to build the C-D model of this plane that ‘men in the $400 plies shown in _ 
Air Forces build’’—(Span 383/,”) Order Kit SF-85 ‘ 
BABY PLAYBOY Closs A Gas. Span 


33”. Biggest gas value "$1 00 Ves Siggest Planes "ver ho Mieney” te to 6.8._. J a __ 
market. Kit GP-5003 (e.m.u.) ° “ 









































: - le ’ MESSERSCHMITT 
VOUGHT- anal , P - Germany’‘s mass production fighter. In 


SIKORSKY : , ; - New Redesigned action wherever Nazis ore fighting. 
“CORSAIR” "North American P-51 “MUSTANG Super CONDOR SOARER CD Kit 7-74, only . 


A tough, vicious fighter that is today very 1 lines, If you want to build the C-D model a , 
much in the news. Known as the P-51 — a Easier —_ that ‘‘men in the Air Forces build’ (: 
Claimed to be the fastest “Apache”. rechristened *Mus- . build. Huge 7 ft. wingspan. You can‘t get a 

—~ d Fo aK gine plane tong ~A the SS a better design for learning principles «i$ 
Satire Navy, — n . f advanced i = 

—s AY £ nearly 500 T91, only. ‘ ¥E-5019 — ran b. onandl in 

















ORDERING INSTRUCT 


If your dealer can‘t supply you, send 
money order—cash at your own risk (no 


371 renee q if you want to build the C-D model of thi SOARS 
an. xo $3. 50 plane that ‘‘men in the Air Feces - FOR ya igi © 
build” —(span 24") order Kit $P-91 $3.00 HOURS 


Se eee eee eee ee seeeeeneeess Mainee order, $1. Orders for less 





" turned. No CODs. ‘Shipments to Canc 
Cleveland Models} co, add 10%. For Parcel Post Special. 
Win More Prizes, a in U. S. only, add 25¢. Ohio residents, 

The Big Improved EAGLET Glider sales tax. All kit contents and prices # 

Longer lasting. Beautiful flights. Big 4 ft. wing- change or cancellation without notice. 

spon. Patterned after ‘Baby Bo e Lightning Service’’ guaranteed. 

Easily built. Kit VE-5018 


.USE THIS — COUPON 


CLEVELAND mood & & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
4508C702 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


for C-D Kits and 
Catalog checked below. Please rush. 
()T74—$ 1.50 ()SF74—$3.00 ( )GP5006—$2.95 
()T76—$ 1.50 ()SF76—$3.00 ( )GPS5008—$1.00 
()TT7—$ 150 ()SF77—$3.00 ()GP5017—$4.95 
()T78—§ 1.50 ()SF78—$3.00 ( }VE5018—$ .50 
()T85—$ 1.50 ()SF79—$3.50 1 )VE5019—$1.00 


























CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY 
NEW No. 40 CATALOG A““KNOCKOUT”| £°3's"*: “World's Largest Makers of Que 
te cnliee ene tthes tis ttt Oe ee abe maw Fre 


4508C702 Lorain Ave., Clev 


CLEVELAND MODE 


| “THE MODELS THE MEN IN THE AIR FORCES BUI! 








